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TO 


MR. HUSKISSON. 


On the Poor-Laws and Poor- 
Rates; and on the ‘“ Inimi- 


*‘ table Bank Notes ” 


\ 


London, 20 February, 1821. 


Sir,—You and I stepped on 
upon the political theatre about 
one and the same time. I began 
a flaming Royalist, at Philadel- 
phia, and you a member and 
orator of a Jacobin club, at 
Paris. We have both changed, 
and, whatever other sins we have 
to reproach each other with, we 
must be mute upon that of “ in- 
** consistency,” that cuckoo-cant, 
set up against me by every knave 
and every fool, whose roguery or 
folly I find it my duty to expose. 
In our ‘‘ inconsistency” we have, 
thank God, great men enough te 
keep us in countenance; and, 
therefore, ‘having congratulated 
you on this score, I shall proceed 
to the subjects of my Letter; 
namely, the Poor-Laws and 
Poor-Rates ;and the “ Inimitable 











ET 


‘* Bank- Notes ;” and, upon these 
subjects I address myself to you, 
because, as to the former, you 
have recently expressed senti- 
ments in which I do not agree; 
and, as to the latter, because 
you are one of the Royal Com- 
missioners for inventing “ inimi- 
*‘ table notes.” 

Those sentiments, to which I 
allude, respecting the Poor Laws, 
were expressed by you in the 
House of Commons on the 19th 
inst. on a Bill for extending 
the poor rates in Hutt to the 
shipping belonging to that port. 
You disapproved of this Bill; and, 
perhaps, your objection to it was 
very good. It certainly is very 
great nonsense to suppose that the 
town of Hutt would gain any 
thing, or obtain any relief what- 
ever, by the proposed Bill. Just 
as great nonsense as it is for Mr, 
CurweEn and others to talk of the 
poor rates falling wholly on the 
Farmer. In some parishes a cou- 
ple or three Farmers pay the 
whole of the poor rates of the par 
rish; but is any man foolish 
enough to suppose that these : 
taxes fall finally upon these two 
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With. full as 
much reason might it be said, that 


or thrée persons? 


the whole of the ¢ithes fall upon 
the Farmer. Suppose a farm let 
free of tithes and poor rates, ' will 
not the ‘Landlord demand the 
amount of these in additional 
rent? Lay poor rates upon the 
ships at Hox, and will they not 
‘be finally paid by all the persons, 
‘whether ship owners or others, 
who are, in any wise, affected by 
‘the trade of Hutt? In fact, the 
Town of Hur and it’s prescinct, 
would lvose just as much in one 
way as it would gain in another. 
Therefore, I agree with you 
perfectly in ‘dbjecting to the 
Bill ; but, then, I wholly disagree 
“with you as to’’the sentiments 
which you expressed with ‘regard 
to the poor rates generally. “You 
are reported to have said, that, 
“Tt was ‘agreed on all hands 
“* that the poor rates were an evil 
“ which ought, inevery possible 
‘manner, to be repressed ; that 
*‘the poor rates were a cancer 
*‘ which spread throughout © the 
~** Country ; and that it was not 


‘¢ for Parliament to encourage the 


“* growth of. an evil so mon- 
= strous.” 

“Now, Sir, I am at a loss to dis- 
cover the ground for these decla- 
rations om your part. It is very 
strange that this cancer ‘should 
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never have been discovered until 
the profligate and wasteful ad- 
ministration of Pirr. The poor 
Laws have existed about three 
hundred years ; but, never till 
within about five and twenty 
years have they been talked of as 
an evil; much less have they 
Be- 
fore I proceed further let ‘me 
Mr FrRankianp Lewis, 
who also spoke in this debate. 
He said, that, “the poor rates 
‘would ultimately eat up all 
‘* property ; that there was ‘no 
* hope of safety from them; that 
*‘it was impossible to save any 


ever been called a cancer. 


quote 


‘thing that came within their 
** clutches ; that there was no 
** danger so great as that. which 
** arose from the poor rates ; that 
“every species of property that 
** was assessed to the poor rates 
“was sure to be edten up; and 
** that the only thing the country 
* had to do was, to defend itself 
*‘ wherever it could.” 

This is a horrid picture, to be 
But, first, Jet me observe 
that Mr. Lewis appears to have 


sure. 


dipped ‘but very shallowly into 
What can 
he mean by property being 


this great subject. 


eaten up by poor rates? What 
can he mean by representing 
the particular property assessed 





- the poor rates as suffering 
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from that cause more than any 
other species of property? If 
this were so, it would be a fair 
and strong argument in favour of 
the Bill which he was opposing ; 
for that Bill proceeded upon the 
that -the shipping 
Hu ut did not now pay any 
The 
notion, however, is completely 
false; it is so absurd, and the 


notion of 


thing to the poor rates. 


absurdity is so glaring, that one 
wonders how it could have found 
it’s way into the head of any 
man ef sound . understanding. 
In answering the arguments ; or, 
rather, in refuting the assertions 
of a person like Mr. Lewis, I 
am 
to illustrations. such as would 


almost ashamed to resort 


seem excusable only in cases 
where children are the parties 
addressed; but, what is one to 
do, when one finds such notions 
coming from the lips of grown 
up men ? 

Let us suppose (for the thing 
is possible) a parish, consisting 
of one large Farm and of divers 
Houses inhabited by persons, 
none of whom are assessed to 
the poor rates. In sbort, let us 
suppose, for argument sake, that 
a Law were passed to prevent 
any body but the Farmer being 
assessed to the poor rates in 
this parish; and let us sup- 
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pose all the produce of his 
farm and no more than that, to 
be consumed in that parish. 
Now, is it not clear that all the 
people in the parish; that every 
creature who eats bread or meat, 
would, when they purchased the 
bread and meat from the Farmer, 
pay him buck the amount of what 
If 


there be any person to whom 


he had paid in poor rates? 


this is not clear, such person 
must believe, that the tax paid 
upon the paper, of which this 
Register consists, falls wholly 
upon me; and that I have a 
right to say that my Register is 
** eaten up” by the tax. Upon 
jast as good grounds; and, in- 
deed, better, Mr. LEwis might 
coniplain that the land is ‘* eaten 


’ 


“up by tythes;’ but there re- 
quires but very little reflection 
to convince any rational man, 
that every one who eats bread, 
assists in paying tythes. 

Having, and I trust quite 
sufficiently, exposed this error, 
let me now remonstrate a little 
with you and Mr, Lewis. To 
hear you, and this gentleman 
one would imagine that the poor 
rates were not a tax, or rent 
charge; but that they consti- 
tuted some big, hideous, vora- 
cious devil of ap animal, that wae 


let loose upon the country, and 
. x ‘2 
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that was actually tearing it and 
eating it. Or, at the very least, 
one would suppose it to be an 
impost laid by some cruel Con- 
queror, whose desire was totally 
to destroy the property and hap- 
piness of the people. At any 
rate, who, from the picture here 
given of the poor-rate, would 
suppose that it was a rent charge, 
imposed upon the land in order 


to prevent any part of the com- 
munity from perishing for want 
of food? 
that it was a thing to which the 
poor had as good a right as the 


Who would suppose 


rich have to their estates ? 

To hear some persons talk, 
one would imagine that the hold- 
ers of the land had a power over 
it as complete as that of God 
himself; that they had a right 
so entire to it as to form a com- 
plete exclusion with regard to all 
other claimants. This never was 
the case in any community in the 
world; and, the absurdity here 
is, that, while these famous 
land proprietors very quietly suf- 
fer their rents to be taken away 
under the name of property tax ; 
while they suffer large por- 
tions of the worth to be taken 
away under the name of legacy 
tax ; and while they even suffer 
@ part of the land itself to be 
taken away under the name of 
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redemption of land tax: while 
they very quietly suffer all these 
things, they cry aloud against 
the poor rate as something 
monstrous; as something that 
they must get rid of or else be 
devoured! The truth is that 
they are more bold, when the 
poor are the objects of attack, 
than they are when they have to 
look at the civil list, the sinecure 
placemen, the pensioners, the 
grantees, the clergy and the 
Fundholders ! 


modest look when they turn their- 


They put on @ 


eyes in any of these directions. 
They appear not to see the forty 
millions a year to the Fund- 
holders, but the poor rate of 
eight millions a year they can 
represent as a monster that is 
eating up their very dirt. 

The poor laws are, as Black-- 
stone says, founded in the /firse 
principles of Society ; for, it ne-- 
ver could have been in the con-- 
templation of any people to suffer 
a few individuals (comparatively 
few) to have the complete, abso- 
lute and exclusive possession of 
the land, even to the producing: 
of the starvation and destruction 
of other persons. The basis of, 
the social compact must have been: 
this : that every man shall have 
a right to live, to enjoy the use 
of his limbs and faculties, and to - 
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receive, either from land of his 
own, or from labour performed 
for others, a sufficiency of food 
‘and of raiment. Society can ex- 
ist upon no other basis than this. 
It never could have been in the 
contemplation of human beings 
to enter into Society, and to ac- 
knowledge proprietorship in the 
-soil, upon any other presumption 
than this. The laws of England 
have proceeded upon this princi- 
ple. They have provided by po- 
sitive enactments that no man 
shall perish for want of the ne- 
They have 
said: To you proprietors of land 
shall your lands be secured; 


ecessaries of life. 


-hut, recollect, that your proprie- 
-torship is not so absolute as to 
enable you to refuse the means of 
sustenance to those who are unable 
to provide for themselves: you 
are land-owners; but recollect 
dhis condition. 

And, pray, Sir, are there no 
other reasons why the Jand should 
come to the assistance and com- 
fort of helpless and destitute per- 
sons? Pray, Sir, upon what 
ground do the land owners call 
pon the labouring man to come 
forward, to take up arms, and to 
urisk his life, if necessary, either in 
posse, or in the more regular 
avanner of a soldier ? The labour- 
ing man is compelled to do this 
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by the laws; and why is he so 
compelled ? Because his appear- 
ance in the posse, or in military 
array, is necessary to the keep- 
ing of the proprietors in quiet 
possession of their property ; or 
to the defence of the whole realm, 
which is made up of parcels of 
that property. As things are ; 
as the laws stand altogether, this 
claim upon the labouring man is 
just enough; and why is it just ? 
Because the laws give him an in- 
terest in the land: the land is at 
last his security against suffering 
for want of raiment or of food. 
But if you take away this his 
claim from him ; if you say that 
this his claim is unjust; if you 
stigmatize it as a “ cancer ;” if 
you call it a “ monstrous evil ;” 
if you say that it is eating up 
property ; how flagrantly unjust, 
how detestably cruel, are those 
laws by which he is compeiled to 
abandon his aged parents, or his 
wife and his children; to take up 
arms to venture, and perhaps to 
lose, his life, in defence of the 
land ! . 

I wait (and I shall wait a long 
while, I believe) for an answer 
to this question, which, by the by, 
I have put many times before ; 
and I proceed now, to observe 
that, amongst all these attacks 
upon the. poor rates ; -amongst 
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all. the long speeches upon the 
subject, I in vain look for some 
acknowledgement of the cause 
of the increase of the poor rates. 
I know that the increase is fearful 
enough. Perhaps, you may do 
me the justice to recollect that, 
when Prirr and Old GEorce 
Rose and AppincTon and Hos- 
nousE, the worthy successors of 
Pirr and Old GeorceE : perhaps 
you will do me the justice to 
recollect that, when these imma- 
culate personages used, about 
sixteen years ago, to be bragging 
about the flourishing state of the 
country, and used to be exhibiting 
their masses of figures about im- 
ports and exports, I used to tell 
them to look at the poor rates! 
This is what I used to tell them, 
Every one of their bragging 
statements was answered by me 
with, “ look at the poor rates.” 
I used to tell them that the poor 
rates were the criterion of hap- 
piness, or misery ,of prosperityorad 
versity; and not the silly lying stuff 
about imports and exports. Was 
I not right, then? And were not 
these. men either very great de- 
ceivers, or, which I take to have 
been the fact, extremely empty 
and shallow persons ? 

I_ am tired of hearing people 
rail upon the subject of the poor 
rates. Iam tired of hearing 








them talk as if the increase of the 
rates was the fault of the poor! 
It is indeed but too common to 
see anger against the sufferer 
supply the place of that com- 
passion which ought to fly to his 
relief. He who wants the dis- 
position to relieve seeks a jus- 
tification of himself in some charge 
or other against the sufferer. 
This is but too commona thing 
all over the world ; and, therefore, 
I am by no means surprised to 
hear reproaches cast upon the 
poor. But, is their misery their 
fault ? 
been the cause of the increase of 
the poor rates? Is it they, who 
have borrowed a thousand mil- 
lions of money ;. and have im- 
posed that which the Fundholders 
call their mortgage upon the 
land? Is it, truly, the labouring 
part of this community that have 
called for an army of ninety 
thousaiid men in time of peace ; 
and is it they who have passed 
acts to restore adepreciated paper 
to it’s value in gold ? 

If, the labouring classes. have 
not done these things, how are 
they chargable with the increase 
of the poor rates? For, that 
these things have caused the 
increase, you will not, I.think, 
affect to entertain a doubt. In 
Paper against Gold the progre. 


Have they. themselves 
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of the poor rates is clearly shown 
to have kept an exact pace with 
the progress of the debt and of 
And, indeed, must it 

Can_ it possibly be 


taxation. 

not be so ? 
otherwise ; is it not in the nature 
of things that, taxation produces 
poverty ; is it not in the na- 
ture of things, that misery must 
inevitably be the effect of taking 
from those who labour and giving 
to those who do not labour ? This 
has been so often proved by me ; 
the matter has been elucidated in 
so many ways; that I will not in- 
sult you, who are a person of 
great experience and understand- 
ing, by a renewal of any of my 
But, when 
you talk of the increase of the 
poor rates, which is truly fright- 
ful, especially when we consider 


former illustrations. 


the present comparative high va- 
lue of money and: low value of 
provisions; when you talk of this 
increase of the poor rates you do 
not seem to advert to the very 
material circumstance of a consi- 
derable portion of the labourer’s 
wages now having assumed the 
name- of poor rates! You are 
to know, then, if you do not al- 
ready know it, that. every la- 
bourer, in almost every part of 
the country ; that every labourer 
who has children, is now regularly 
and constantly.a pauper! A price 
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fer labour is fixed for the single 
man as well as the married man, 
They all receive in a certain place, 
we will say, nine shillings a week. 
Upon this the married man and 
his family must starve ; therefore, 
to him is given every week, as 
much more than nine shillings as 
will just keep his family from 
starving. The nive shillings you 
will observe are only just enough 
to enable the single man to per- 
form his labour. The scale for 
supporting’ human existence is 
made out with great nicety. Se 
that, the single man is muleted of 
a part of his wages in order to be 
given to the married man to pre- 
vent actual starvation. 

Instead of this how did the 
thing stand before Prrr, Appina- 
TON, PeRcEVAL and their follow- 
ers together with their prompters 
and abettors and supporters had 
loaded the nation with a thousand 
millions of debt? How did the 
thing stand before? - Why, when 
you and I were boys; and, in- 
deed, when. you were a Jacobin 
and I was an Ultra Royalist; in 
those times the wages of a labour- 
ing man were ‘sufficient to main- 
tain, not only himself but his 
wife and his family! He was a 
labourer ; he. lived by the sweat 
of his brow; but-he was. no pau- 
per, nor could he, properly: be 
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called a poor man; as, indced, 
no man can who earns a suffi- 
ciency to support himself and 
family in a manner suitable to his 
station in life. 

In those same days; before 
Pitt began his deadly works upon 
us, the single man received, as he 
ought, as much wages as the mar- 
He lived as well. 
He dressed, perhaps, a little 
better; and as he naturally 
would have something to save, 


ried man. 


that something gave him the 
desire in most cases of having 
and, any 
rate, he was enabled to begin 
as a husband and as a father, 
without beginning at the same 


a little more; at 


moment to be a pauper; which 
is now almost universally the 
case, thanks to that degrading ; 
that soul-degrading system, the 
praises of which insult the country 
in the toasts and songs and 


speeches of those knots of 
impudent men _ called Pitt 
Clubs. 


I cannot help stopping here, 
just fora moment to observe on 
the fatal effects of this paying of 
wages in the shape of poor rates. 
That shallow and savage fellow, 
Matrtaus, has his project for 
what hecalls checking population. 
One magistrate, contributing to 
that famous and memorable yo- 
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lume of letters to the board of 
Agriculture, has a proposal to 
prevent early marriages; while 
another proposes to whip with ad- 
ditional severity the mothers of 
bastard children! These two 
last propositions put together 
would, with a suitable glossary, 
make a pretty decent sum total. 
But, what says common sense and 
the experience of mankind upon 
the subject? What do these 
point out as the most effectual 
means of making the labourer 
careful; restraining him from in- 
dulgencies tending immediately 
to poverty ; making him look 
forward; making him provident 
in the steps that he takes as to 
what 
Why, to 
put good wages into his hands ; 


matrimonial connections : 
do these point out? 


to let his labour bring him some- 
thing to preserve ; to enable him 
to have a little store; to make 
him desirous that his wife and 
children when he have them, shall 
be well provided for, shall havea 
sufficiency of food and shall be 
dressed as well as their neighbours 
These 
are what wisdom, and justice, too, 
point out as the only means of 
checking population. The check 
which these will give is proper 


in the same rank of life. 


and productive of happiness ; 
any other check ; a check given 
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by any other means is unjustifi- 
able, cruel and beastly. 

When the single man sees that 
he is no better off than the mar- 
ried man; when he sees that sin- 
gle or married he is to have the 
bare means of existence and no 
more; and especially when he 
sees, that part of his wages is de- 
ducted to goto the maintenance 
of the married man’s family ; 
when he sees this, Parson Mal- 
thus may preach till he is as hoarse 
as I was at Coventry ; but never 
will he find a labourer to listen to 
his doctrines of ‘* moral re- 
** straint.” 

Thus then, the whole of the 
evil; the evil in all it’s parts, 
arises out of the Funding and 
Taxing System. The farmer, 
from the burthen of- his taxes, 
is compelled to deduct from 
the wages of his labourer. In 
the making of this deduction 
he resorts to the scale before 


mentioned, taking from the un- 


married man and giving it to 
the married man. To be a 
pauper ceases to be a shame; 
and the unmarried man, sen- 
sible of the injustice exercised 
towards him, and of jthe utter 
inutility of the smallest restraint 
upon his natural inclinations, 
hastens to become a father, 
in order to be enrolled upon 
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the poor book, knowing well 
that, in any case, his lot can- 
not be worse than it is. Thus, 
by premature marriages, the 
number of paupers is increased ; 
and the evil, adding to itself 
in every possible way, at last 
is becoming so great as to 
threaten a total overthrow of 
every sentiment of independ- 
ence and even of decency ; 
and the English people, were 
this abominable system to last 
another twenty years, would be 
little less degraded than the 


slaves in Jamaica. 


Blame not, therefore, the 
labourers. It is not their fault 
that they are paupers. The 


fault is in that thousand mil- 
lions of Debt, which the Pitt 
system contracted, and in those 
thundering establishments ne- 
cessary to collect the Taxes, 
to pay the upon 
that Debt. Here is the great 
cause of all the wretchedness 
all the 
with the empty talk about im- 
morality, irreligion, sedition and 
blasphemy. ~It is a base and 
infamous lie from the beginning 


interest 


and danger. Away 


to the end., Those are impos- 
tors, who pretend that the mi- 
sery of the people arises from 
a falling off in their morals; 
and what miserable stuff is it 
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to hear this charge preferred 
at the very moment when 
boastings are put forth of the 
distribution of millions. upon 
millions of bibles and __ testa- 
ments and prayer books and 
religious tracts! You and I 
ean remember, Sir, when none 
ef these things; none of these 
Bible-Societies and Tract-Socie- 
ties were in existence. We 
ean remember when newly erect- 
ed Chapels did not stare us in 
the face, at the corner of every 
Street in London, and in some 
part of every little village 
in the country. We can re- 
member when no clamour was 
made about Lancaster. Schools 
and Bell’s Schools; and when 
Royal Dukes were not seen 
cheek by jowl with Methodist 
Parsons hatehing contrivances for 
giving instruction to the poor ; 
and we can also remember when 
the labouring man had his clock, 
his pewter-plates and his barrel 
of beer; when he had meat for 
his dinner, and when his wife 
would have thought herself dis- 
honoured to have been seen in 
the house of an Overseer of the 
poor. The misery and the cant 
and the education, as it is called, 
have all gone on increasing toge- 
ther; and continue to increase 
they will till the cause shall be 





removed, by a reduction first, 
and gradually by an annihilation, 
of what is called the National 
Debt. 

This, therefore, is the thing, 
on which Mr. FRANKLAND Lewis 
ought to bestow his invectives. 
The poor rates are forty times as 
ancient as the Prrr- System. 
They did no harm. They have 
nothing of harm in their nature. 
They have every thing that is 
good, on the contrary; and, at 
the present time, they are the 
only security which millions pos- 
sess against actual starvation in @ 
land of plenty. 

So much for the poor rates, 
Sir; I now come to the other 
subject of my letter, which, 
rightly viewed, has a close con- 
nection with the former ; because 
though it is of the “ inimitable 
“notes” that lam going to speak ; 
these notes appertain to the 
Bank; and the Bank is the Debt 
and the Debt is the Bank. 

- After what we have seen, what 
may we not expect to see? After 
the promises about removing the 


Bank protecting Act ; after those — 


promises, made, broken, renew- 
ed, broken again, again renewed, 
and again. broken, and all these 
time after.time, for about five and 
twenty years, we may surely en- 
dure two or three years of broken 
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promises as to inimitable notes. 
From the moment that this pro- 
ject reached me, I declared it 
to be a delusion. I was not sure 
that the Bank Directors were not 
themselves deluded ; indeed I was 
sure they were, and especially 
when I saw two American ma- 


> sent 


kers of ‘* inimitable notes’ 
off to 


American 


England with, as_ the 
newspapers — stated, 
three thousand pounds of earnest 
money in their peckets. I then, 
immediately said, in print, that 
the project would fail ; because 
I had seen the ‘‘ inimitaéle notes,” 
of those gentlemen; and I knew 
that’ their notes had been success- 
fully imitated. My position was, 
however, exclusive of this fact, 
that man never yet made any 
thing of materials within the reach 
of all men, which some other man 
could not imitate. Nevertheless, 
a Royal Commission was appoint- 
ed to devise the means of making 
inimitable notes. This, by the 
by, was something new in the 
world ; that the King should ap- 
point a set of Commissioners to 
devise the means of making notes 
for the convenience and advan- 
tage ofa set of Merchants. No 
matter, the thing was done ; and 
twelve different times have already 
been named in the public papers 
for the appearance of these in- 
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comparable articles called “ ini- 
** mritable notes,” 

I long ago expressed my opi- 
nion that the notes would never 
come out; and.now it appears to 
be asettled point that they willnot 
come out, Before Iproceed fur- 
ther, I shall insert what was said 
upon this subject in the House of 
Commons, last night. It is a 
matter of no consequence in itself. 
What sort of bits of paper they 
are is a matter:perfectly indiffe- 
rent; but this was one great 
branch of the new system brought 
forward by the Six Acts Parlia- 
That Parliament had a 
pair of projects: a cash payment 
project’ and an inimitable note 
project. That famous Parliament 
ought to be immortalised : it pro- 
duced a project for cash payments, 
a project for making inimitable 
notes, and, really not without 
some necessity, a project for* ba- 
nishing men that should write or 
publish any thing tending to bring 
the Parliament itself into con- 
tempt ; the last of which projects 
appears to be the only one that 
will have any chance of being at- 
tended with success, The. twin 
projects with regard to the Bank 
are of great importance. They 
arose out of one common feeling ; 
namely, that. of danger to the 
whole fabric. They arose out of 


ment. 
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a conviction, that the fabric could 
not stand for any length of time, 
unless the Bank could be made to 
return to cash-payments. The 
fhope was that such payments 
would be merely nominal ; because 
people would, it was supposed, 
like paper better than gold. This 
was all nonsense, to be sure: 
but, it was quite certain that 
people would prefer the gold be- 
fore the paper, unless forgeries 
could be completely prevented. 
Therefore, the project for pre- 
venting forgeries by the invention 
of inimitable notes. 

This matter, therefore, of ini- 
mitable notes, though supera- 
undantly ridiculous in itself, is 
of importance as connected with 
the main matter, of the cash pay- 
ments. I now insert the little 
that passed upon the subject in 
the House of Commons, to which 
I shall subjoin a few additional 
observations. 

Mr. Curwen said, that he had un- 
derstood from authority, that the plan 
of Mr. Applegarth, the person employ- 
ed to engrave the new Bank-notes, in 
order to prevent future forgeries on 
the Bank, had entirely failed. In po- 
licy, as well as in humanity, so desira- 
ble an object as that of preventing for- 
geries ought not to be suspended. 
There were other artists of great ta- 
lents whocould produce a note, which, 


if not absolutely inimitable, would at 
Jeast render forgery very difficult. It 


was for the ends of justice, and for 
the cause of humanity, that that nefa- 
rious practice should be put an end to. 
He was therefore anxious to hear from 
an Honourable Member (Mr. Davies 
Gilbert) whether the Commissioners 
had any plan before them which was 
likely to be approved of. If nothing 
satisfactory was likely to be accom- 
plished, he would feel it his duty to 
submit a motion to the House on the 
subject on an early day, 

Mr. D. Gitpert said, that every 
possible exertion had been made in or- 
der to promote the desirable object to 
which the Honourable Member allu- 
ded. The planof Mr. Applegarth was 
submitted to the Commissioners; they 
inspected it carefully. It was impos- 
sible to praise too highly the ingenuity 
and talents of that Gentleman. Mr. 
Applegarth, by means of a chemical 
process, which had the effect of hard- 
ening the steel, could multiply the im- 
pressions to an almost indefinite ex- 
tent, and so far prove the identity of 
the notes. But it must occur to every 
Gentleman, that there was a great deal 
more than identity necessary. Mr. 
Applegarth’s plan extended only so 
far as he (Mr. Gilbert) stated ; it was 
therefore rejected. The difficulty of 
the case was apparent. The object 
was, if possible, to construct a note of 
that peculiar fabric, which could not 
be successfully imitated by other hu- 
man means. The Commissioners had 
made inquiries in every quarter. They 
received information, as. well from 
English artists as from persons in the 
United States of America, and from 
time to time they saw good reasons for 
changing previous opinions, and re- 
jecting plans which they were before 
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dispased to have approved of. Notes 
which they had at one time considered 
as inimitable, they had afterwards 
found to be very easily imitated. He 
had no public information to give on 
this subject to the Honourable Mem- 
ber. He was not really aware whe- 
ther any plan had been submitted, or 
whether any thing had been done for 
the last three weeks. 

Mr. Curwen expressed his regret 
at the failure of those endeavours 
which the Commissioners had made. 
The clumsy attempts to imitate the 
notes in circulation, were very percep- 
tible. If something was not speedily 
done, he certainly would feel it his 
duty to bring the matter under the con- 
sideration of the House. 

Sir Isaac Corrin said, that he had 
recommended Mr. Parkins, an Ameri- 
can artist, and felt a natural interest 
for the success of that Gentleman’s 
plan. 

Mr. GitBertT said, that the plan of 
Mr. Applegarth only differed from 
common engraving in the instance he 
had already stated. That indeed was 
a transcendent improvement, but in 
other respects his plan presented no- 
thing very superior to common engray- 
ings. 

It may appear strange to some 
persons that none of you Minis- 
ters could find a word to say 
upon this subject; but Mr. 
Davies Gippy (that used to be 
his name) was thought a more 
suitable person, it appears, to talk 
upon this occasion. He, good 
gentleman, who gives his services 


apparently without fee or reward, 
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had no official information to 
give; and this, let it he observed, 
at the end of two full years! If 
two years produce nothing, twen- 
ty years will produce nothing ; 
and, therefore, we may [ think 
set it down as certain, that the 
inimitable articles will never come 
out. 

This being the case, it seems 
unnecessary to resort to rumour 
Yet, as such 
impudent lies have been published 


on the subject. 


about these notes, I think it ne- 
cessary to state, that I know that 
which makes me most firmly be- 
lieve, that the whole project has 
failed ; and that too ina manner 
at once the most ludicrous and 
most melancholy that can possibly 
be imagined. I know what makes 
me believe that this project will, 
when the result of it shall be 
known, be a thing for the whole 
world to laugh at. The story as 
I have heard it told is fuller of 
ludicrous circumstance than any 
of the romances or plays that E 
However, 
nobody can say that I was de- 


have ever heard of. 


ceived ; and if any one has been 
deceived the fault has not been 
mine. As far as the gentlemen 
at St. Stephen’s are concerned, 
we must take care not to laugh ; 
for that may banish us, it being 
manifest, that laughing at people 
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has a tendency to bring them 
into contempt ; but, please God, 
we will have some diversion with 
the Bank Directors and the Royal 
Commissioners. 

From the above little extract 
of the proceedings in the Honour- 
able House, we discover that it 
was Sir IsAAc Corrin, who re- 
commended Mr. Parkins of Phi- 
jadelphia to the notice of the 
Bank Directors and of the Royal 
Commission. This was fair 
enough: Sir Isaac appears to 
have become acquainted with 
this man at Philadelphia; he 
would not like him the worse for 
being a Yankee, and did not give 
him bad advice in suggesting the 
idea of bringing his skill to. mar- 
ket on this side the water. Sir 
Isaac never heard, of course, 
that PARrKINs’s notes had been 
imitated, and in such a way, too, 
that PARKINS himself did not 
know the original from the imita- 
tion ; but this I told the Minis- 
ters, and they might have read it 
in print much about the time of 
Parxins’s arrival. I am quite 
confident that PARKINs can pro- 
duce nothing, which cannot be 
‘imitated with the greatest facility 
in Philadelphia ; and of that fact 
T believe Mr. PARKINS is ascon- 
fident as 1 am, 

Now, Sir, (for I dare say you 





are in the secret) was Mr. Par- 
KINS really sent for for the pur- 
pose of making inimitable notes ? 
Or, was he sent for for the purpose 
of discovering from him what was 
going on on the other side of the 
water? I dare say Mr. Par- 
KINS will laugh at all this. He 
will go home with the means of 
living snugly all his life time, 
and will be prudent enough to 
keep his secret as long as the se- 
cret will be of any use to him. 
If, however, it be imagined, that 
Mr. PaRKINs is a first rate 
hand in America, monstrous in- 
deed is the delusion of the Bank 
Directors. That is the School of 
perfection in this way. They do 
not hang people for forgery there, 
and, indeed, very seldom prose- 
cute them at all; so that the 
field is open to talent of all sises, 
from the coarsest of scratchings 
to the finest of touches. Steel, 
indeed! Mr. Davizs Gippy 
talks abecut the 
Steel Plates. An Englishman 
at Philadelphia, offered the 
Bank of Englarid a steel plate 
project, séveral years ago; 
and the Bank Directors, (whose 
letter T saw ) thanked him fér ‘his 
offer, but declinéd it, expressly 
telling him that they placed no 
reliance at all upon the artist. 
This I saw with my own eyes. 
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They could place no reliance 
upon the artist, they could rely 
only upon their own private 
marks ; and, pray how come 
they to haye placed so much 
reliance, upon the artist now ? 
They are strangely. changed in 
this respect, since they wrote to 
Mr. Mear of Philadelphia. 
However, it remains to be 
seen how long juries will be sa- 
tisfied with the sort of evidence, 
which has hitherto been con- 
tended to be good ~with regard to 
the forgery or imitation of notes. 
The hangings are now become 
quite dreadfal. They are hor- 
rible. They are calculated to 
shock and. they do shock every 
body ; and it is manifest that 
they do not in any degree 
tend to check the forging and 
uttering of notes,- which now 
appears to be a regular branch of 
traffic. 


tinue which is necessarily pro- 


Ought a system to con- 
ductive of consequences like 
these? Ought not cash pay- 


ments to be returned to without 


delay ; and ought not those laws 


to be repealed, in virtue of which 
men are hanged for the forging 


‘of Bank notes? 


* Wet Mr. Barine ‘and Mr. Ri- 
CARDO ‘would, it seems, have 
this hanging perpetual ; for they 
are for making payments ‘in Bul- 
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lion perpetual ; and that is to say 
payments in paper perpetual. 
There is another question, too, 
and that is whats to become of 
the country, in case of war with 
this paper stuff afloat? -As to 
carrying on war with this paper 
stuff any more, it is wholly out 
of the question. France or 
America would set to work at ofice, 
when at war with us, to destroy 
our ‘paper, which they might 
effect at half the expence of 
building and fitting out a single 
man of war! 

Here, then, Sir, is a pretty 
tolerable dish of difficulties. 
Turn which: way you will the 
loathsome mess presents itself 
to you. The joyous days of 
Pirrt and paper money are 
passed. The long run-up reckon- 
ing is now presented, and set- 
tled it must be 
or another. 


m one way 
When the agri- 
cultural distress committee shall 
be formed, we shall, probably, 
know something of what is in- 
tended to be done; but I am 
quite satisfied that you must 
come at last to my remiédy ; 
a getting ‘rid “of the Debt, 
which, mdeed, is no other’ than 
a remedy founded upon ‘the 
véry principles, which you laid 
down, in that excellent speech, 





which ‘you delivered in the 
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Jacobin Club at Paris, which |it is not tedious. It is not more 
I once translated and published |than a quarter part as long as the 
in the Register, and which if|Report on which Mr. PgE’s fa- 

; I had room for it, I would/mous Bill was founded. You 
here publish again. For it/will please to observe that its 
was such a _ beautiful attack |main object was to prove that the 
upon the muckworm of paper|Bank never could pay in cash 
money, that it ought to be|/again without a previous reduc- 
printed in letters of Gold. tion of the interest of the Debt. 

I now, Sir, take my leave|This was proved; and if Mr. 
with . expressing my _ satis-|Prew had read the book he never 
faction at the prospect of things, | would have brought in his Bill. 
under which I renew my corres- 





pondence with you, after a lapse 
of so many years; and all I have 
to lament is that our old friends, 
Pitt, Ross, and PERcEVAL 
(never forgetting VicKERY 
Gisss) are not alive to witness|** No. 1, Clement's Inn. If gentle- 
the result of that glorious system | ™e" in the country, or venders in the 
of which the former was the in-}country, should meet with any diffi- 
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Mr Cosspetr’s WRITINGS are now 


published and sold by Joun Cossetrt, 


ventor and the three others most | culty; if they should be told, * not 















able supporters. to be got; “out of print; or the 
I am, Sir, : like, they are requested to apply to the 
Your most obedient, } Office, as above. If any gentleman in 


most humble Servant, |the country has any information, or 
Wan. COBBETT. | advice, to give, relative to the sending 
or the selling of the Register, or 
P.S. other works, in the country, the pub- 
Sir,—I do myself the honour lisher will be glad to receive such 
to send you, along with this Re- information, or advice.—The Register 
gister, a copy of a new edition of will be published with, as well as 
PapeR aGainsT Gotp. I am|ithout, a stamp on the 3ist of 
afraid you never read it; but} March. Application for the stamped 
pray let me prevail on you to] Register must be made to Newsmen, 
read it now. It is not long, and] as in the case of Newspapers. 
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WHITE OAKS. 


PPOLPOF ; 


Several gentlemen, hearing me 


mention, last winter, that some 


American White-Oak Acorns had- 


been received by me, applied to 
me for some. They were sown 
at the time ; and now the seed/ings 
are to be had from Mr. Knicurt, 
Exotic Nursery, King’s Road, 
Chelsea; or, from Mr. Joun 
Consett, No. 1, Clement’s Inn, 
London.—This is the tree that 
Mr. Birkseck, in his book, calls 
** the Glory of the American Fo- 
” a title which, after two 
or three other trees, certainly be- 
jongs to this lofty, beautiful, and 
useful tree. To describe all the 
uses of the timber of this tree 
would require more space than is 
afforded by a whole Register. If 
it were growing here in quantity 
equal to our oak, I should hesi- 
tate before I said, if the question 
were put to me, which of them 
could be exterminated with the 
least injury to the nation.—How- 
ever, I have not, at present, any 
time for a description ef the pro- 
perties of the wood. Mr. Knicut 
has half the crop; and, as his 
share will not have received any 
énjury from his politics, he will, 
in all probability, find the most 
customers.—If however, any 


“* rest ; 
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body choose to apply to my son, 
at his Office, as above, he will very 
punctually attend to the appli- 
cations. The plants are, of course, 
only about six inches high, but 
their tap-roots may be a foot long. 
The price is A POUND A HUN- 
DRED; and, my son will sell 
no smaller quantity. <A letter to 
him (post paid) at the Register 
Office, No. 1, Clement's Inn, will 
insure the sending of a hundred 
off by the mail, two days after he 
receives the order; because there 
must be time to take the plants 
fram the ground.—There are 
about 50 sorts of oaks in America. 
I have ‘seen twenty sorts, all 
standing in one wood of not more 
than forty acres. Some of these 
i 
was particularly careful as to the 
sort, in this case, and I pledge 


sorts are good for very little. 


myself, that every plant is a true 
White-Oak.—It may, perhaps, 
be useful to give a few hints as 
to the management of seedling 
Cut off their tap- 
roots at four inches from the top 
(that is the part that was at the 
surface of the ground); or, in 
other words, leave the tap-root 
four inches long. Cut off all the 
fibres clean ; for they never grow 
again. Cut the tap-root with a 
sloping cut. Cut all witha sharp 
knife.—Plant out in rows two 


oak plants. 
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feet a part, and put the plants a 
foot a part in the row. This 
puts you about a hundred upon 
Let the 
ground be good and deeply dig- 
ged; and let the plants be put out 
by some one who knows how to 


a rod of ground. 


plant a cabbage-plant well. Let 
them be fixed well in the ground, 
and let them, as to depth, be 
planted in such manner as to 
bring the part which was at the 
surface of the ground before, to 
the surface again ; that is to say, 
let no wood be under ground, and 
no root above ground. Keep the 
ground clean, by frequent hoeing, 
during the summer; and, there 
will need no watering nor any 
other care. When the plants 
have stood thus two years, they 
will, if properly managed, be 
four feet high; and, then they 
are ready to be put out into plan- 
tations. Those who say, that 
oaks will not get a new tap-root, 
know nothing of the matter; and 
those who say, that ¢ransplanted 
oaks do not prosper, have only, 
I think, to hear me state, that 
oaks, sown by me in 1807, and 
put finally out in 1810, are now 
about 20 feet high, and many of 
them miore than 15 inchés round 
at the stem.—Docror Jonson 
said, that, when a man'planted a 
tree, he beyan to think of dying. 


Waite Oaks. 
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If any man be infected with this 
cowardly, this selfish, this base 
feeling, let him read Laron- 
TAINE’s beautiful fable of the 
Octogénaire et les trois Jouven- 


‘feaux; and he will blush to 


think, that the former author was 
an Englishman, and the latter a 
Frenchman. 


N.B. A hundred plants wilt 
make but a very small parcel. 
They can be safely sent to Fre- 
land and Scotland.—There is 
great advantage in having the 
plants in this seedling state ; 
especially when they are to be 
conveyed from a_ considerable 
distance. The weight and bulk 
and the risk from keeping out of 
ground: the difference in price 
too: these are all considerations 
that ought to induce people to 
get the plants in the seedling 
state——The plants cannot be 
sent in frosty weather. No trees 
should ever have their roots e2- 


posed to frost. 


_— Se 


Also Indian Corn, Pumpkin 
Seed, and Melon Seeds, ‘from 
America.—For full Particulars 
see Register of 17th Feb., where 
a description of the things and 
instructions for the cultivation 
are’ given. | 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIA- 
MENT. 


Orpnance Estimates. — Mr. 
Hume, on the sixteenth instant, 
made a delightfal exposure on this 
subject. I shall insert his speech 
presently; but I will first state 
the substance of the matter. The 
readers of the Register have often 
heard me complain of the loose 
and general terms in which the 
public accounts are made out. 
What would any body think of a 
Tradesman who should bring in a 
Bill without a specification of par- 
ticulars? What, for instance, 
should we think of a grocer, who, 
at the end of the year were to 
bring in a Bill in this sort of way: 

John Doe to Richard Roe Dr. 


1820, £. 8. d, 
To Plums - 20 1 6 
To Sugar - 60 2 8 
To Pepper - 5 4 2 
To Mustard - 7 3 9} 
To Tea - 50 0 0} 
and soon? What, I say, would 


any one think of such a Grocer? 
Why, any man in hissenses would 
think him to be a rogue, to be 
sure ; and would no more thiok 
of paying his Bill than of holding 
him out the throat to cut. | 

Yet, not this, but a great deal 
worse than'this are the Bills which 
are brought in and presented 
against the public ‘to those per- 
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sons who are called the Guardians 
of the public purse. There are 
the Navy Estimates, the Army 
Estimates, and the Ordnance Es- 
timates. These are three thump- 
ing concerns. They swallow up 
nearly twenty millions a year; 
and yet never do they undergo 
any thing worthy even of the 
name of looking at. : 
It is to be observed, too, that 
these are accounts in anticipation. 
It would appear a little whimsiéal, 
I believe, if a Grocer were to 
bring you in his Bill on the Ist 
Jan., for what he was going to 
supply you with during the year, 
and to request you to trust him 
with money to the amount of that 
Bill, and never at any time thére- 
after to give you an account of 
the manner in which the money 
had been disposed of. The 
indeed, in one re- 
spect, different; for, the Go- 
vernment knows what will be 


cases are, 


wanted, for the year ensuing 
and it is necessary that the money 
should be voted in order that it 
may be drawn for and applied, 
as it is wahted. It is also proper 
enough to call for this grant of 
money upon the presenting of a- 
document ‘called an estimate. 
But, here is the absurdity ; here 
is the glaring and flagrant outrage 
upon.common sense, that thereis 





| 
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never any bill of particulars pre- 
sented, to show how the money 
has been expended! There 
would be no very great objection 
to the voting of the whole sum 
for the service of the year, allot- 
ting so much to each department, 
without any thing of an estimate. 
But, the absurdity is; the scan- 
dalous neglect is, that there is 
never, first or last, any Bill of 
particulars ; any document from 
which any one is able to discover 
how the money has been made 
away with. There are not less 
than SIX MILLIONS OF 
POUNDS every year paid to 
persons for colleeting the taxes and 
for distributing them into their 
Good God! 
are here not the means of making 
out detailed accounts! What 
are all these six millions of money 


various channels ! 


paid for? Is the reader aware 
that this sum is about three times 
as much as goes to pay the whole 
ef the standing army Non com- 
missioned Officers and Men! Is 
the reader aware of this? If 
he be, he will surely agree that 


three times the sum which goes to 


pay ninety thousand. Non-com- 
missioned Officers and Soldiers, 
ought to be sufficient to pay, for 
laying before the Guardians of 
the public purse a regular, full, 


minute, and correct account 
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of the receipt and the expendi- 
ture. 

Mr. Hume, when this thing, 
called the Ordnance Estimates 
was brought forward on the 16th 
inst. made a stand. He said 
that the estimates were perfectly 
that no one could un- 
derstand any thing from them; 


useless : 


that they were calculated to be- 
wilder and deceive; and he, 
that the 
for the 


moved, * 


therefore, 
** Ordnance Estimates 
** present year be submitted to 
‘* the House in detail, distin- 
** guishing in separate columns 
** the amount of salaries to all 


‘* Officers, with the particular sa- 


** Jary to each, the amount of 


** expence in each department, 


** with the total amount of the 


“é There were other 


whole.” 
points in Mr. Hume’s motion ; 
but the reader will best under- 
stand the thing by my observing 
that, in place of a Grocer’s Bill 
stating, “‘ Plums, so much; Su- 
** gar, so much;”’ and so on, Mr. 
Hume wanted a Grocer’s Bill that 
should say, “‘ on such a day, so 
“much for Plums, of such a 
** sort, weighing so many pounds, 
** atso much a pound,” and so 
on. 

What would a gentleman think 
of his Bailiff, or rather, Steward, 


perhaps, who, at the end of the 
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year should bring in his Bill of|that I have some further observa- 
expences in somewhat the follow- | tions to make upon this important 


ing terms: 
£ s. d, 

To money paid to Black- 

smiths - 120 0 0} 
To Carpenters, Joiners, 

and Wheelwrights - 500 0 O§ 
To Gardeners and such 

sort of people - 200 1 12]: 


Why, the Lord of such Steward 
would, if he did not think the 
thing beneath him, horsewhip the 
vagabond. The proper thing 
would be a footman’s shoe to kick 
him from the parlour all through 
the hall and clean down from the 
steps of the front door. Still 
this would not be so bad as the 
for this 


confused and senseless mass of 


Ordnance Estimates; 


paper is not only without detail ; 
but it is made out beforehand: it 
is a guess account; and no ac- 
count whatever is ever rendered 
from first to last of the actual dis- 
bursements. This ig the way in 
which the Guardians of the pub- 


lic purse have looked into the ac-| 


HumME seems to 
have resolved that 


counts. Mr. 
the thing 
should not go on in this way any 
longer,! without exposure, at any 
rate. I shall now insert, as I find 
it in the Morning Chronicle, the 
speech which this gentleman 
made, as an introduction to his 


motion, and when I have done 


subject. 


Mr. Hume rose to call the attention 


of the House to the Ordnance Esti- 
mates, which were now submitted te 
the House, and to explain the reasons 
which induced him to bring this sub- 
ject before the House. He believed 
he should be able to convince the 


House, before he sat down, that, from 

the commencement of the late war up 

to the present time, no reduction what- 

ever had taken place in the Ordnance 

Department, notwithstanding the state- 
ment which had been made by the Ho- 
nourable Gentleman opposite. With 
respect to the manner in which the 
Estimates of that department were 
made out, he could assure the House, 
net only upon his own authority, but 
upon the authority of every Committee 
which had been appointed to examine 
and report uyon the subject, that it 
was calculated to convey no informa- 
tion whatever as to the items. The 
House, in point of fact, never had any 
account of the expenditure ; they were 
called upon to vote certain sums upon 
an Estimate in anticipation of the cur- 
rent year, and then at the end of the 
year the estimate was brought before 
them in the gross, with scarcely any 
detail or specification of items. The 
House would be surprised to find that, 
upon a! comparison of the Estimates 
for the last ten or twelve years, in no 
one instance did the Estimate brought 
before the House correspond with the 
amount charged in the Finance Ac- 

count. He would take, for instance, 

the three last years; the Estimate for 

1817 was 1,189,0001., and the sum 
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charged in the Finance Accounts for the 
year ending January 5th, 1818, was 
1,435,0001., the difference between the 
Estimate and actual expenditure being 
246,000. In ISIS, the Estimate was 
1,200,0001., and the actual expenditure 
1,400,000]. In 1819 the Estimate was 
4,100,0001., and the amount in the last 
Finance Accounts was 1,538,000. be- 
ing a difference of 400,000]. which had 
in no way been accounted for in that 
House. These factsalone ought to in- 
duce the House to call for a strict ac- 
count of the manner in which these 
sums were expended. There wasanother 
view in which this subject should be 
considered. In order to ascertain at 
what rate the expenditure might be re- 
duced, for reduced it- must be, it was 
necessary that the House should have 
seme points of comparison, and with 
this view he would compare the present 
rate of expenditure, with the expendi- 
ture ata given period before the last 
war. He requested te attention of 
the House to the expenditure of the 
Ordnance Department in the years 1791, 
1792, 1793, compared with that of the 
years 1518, ISI9, and 1820. In 1791, 
the expenditure was 596,0001, ; in 1792, 
419,000), ; and in 1793, 513,0001.; so 
the of the 
three years was about 440,000!1.— 
Let the House compare this with 


average expenditure 


the expenditure of the three last years. 
In ISIS it was 1,400,0001.; in IS19. 
1,590,0001.; and in the pre- 
sent year it would be 1,500,0001.— 
It would be found, in fact, that the 


it was 


estimate of 1520 exceeded the esti- 
mate of ISID by nearly 200,0001. As 
the estimates were now laid before 
the House, it was quite impossible 


for any Member to knew what was 
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going on in this department, and he 
should therefore lay a ground for his 
present motion by stating a few items, 
in order to shew the House to what 


extent retrenchment was practicable, 
He should be able in the course of 
this inquiry to satisfy the House, that 
no sooner was any retrenchment made 
in one department, than the amount, 
and more than the amount of that re- 
trenchment, was immediately added to 
some other department. ‘The salaries 
inthe Artillery department amounted 
now to $,3271. more than the sum de- 
clared to be sufficient in the 13th Re- 
portof the Commissioners of Military 
In the year 1782, the whole 
of the Civil Establishment, including 
the Tower and Pall-mall departments, 
was only 38,0001. In 1796, when the 
Finance Committee laid their Report 


Inquiry. 


before the House, it was returned at 
51L,G1S].; in 1805, it was fixed at 
91,0001.; in 1808, the sum so fixed 
became 104,0001. ; months 
after, it amounted to one hundred and 
We 
were now arrived at the sixth year of 


and six 


twenty-two thousand pounds. 


peace, and so far was this establish- 
ment from having been reduced, that 
the single item of the Tower and Pall- 
mall Department was nearly treble 
what it was in the year 1796.—There 
was a charge of 30,0001. gratuities for 
length of services, a great part of 
which sum was given to the very indi- 
viduals who received 43,0001. charged 
for the Tower and Pall-mall Depart- 
ment; so that this establishment, which 
formerly did not receive 20,0001., was 
now in the receipt of 73,0001. a year 
(hear, hear!). The sum charged un- 
der the head of Gratuities deserved 
the serious attention of the House, 
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A sum of 2,300). was first granted 
under this head in the year 1796, and 
it was expressly stated to be only tei- 
porary, and granted on account of the 
extraordinary increase in the price of 
provisions. Let the House mark the 
progress of this transaction. The sum 
was gradually increased from the year 
1796 till 1512, when it amounted to 
$,0001. The next year it became 
9,6001. the next year 10,0001. then 
15,0001 , 24,0001., and so on till it 
now amounted to 30,0001. And this 
the House would observe, was 
sum to this 
enable them to meet the 
pressure of a temporary rise in the 
The Honour- 
able Member proceeded to quote a 
passage 13th Report 
the Commissioners of Military 


a 
graated 
ment to 


depart- 


price of provisions! 
from the 
of 
inquiry, recommending a_ reduction 
in this After this re- 


commendation he certainly could not 


department. 


praise the discretion of the Master- 
General of the Ordnance. He beg- 
ged to the attention of the 
Hlouse to the conduct of the Noble 
Duke.—In the 
vate Secretary of the Master of the 


call 
year. 1796, the pri- 


Ordnance, who performed no servi- 
ces for the public, and was merely 
engaged in the private affairs of 
the Master-General, received a salary 
of 3001. a year. The salary of this 
Private Secretary had been increased 
to 2,000]. a year, and the last Com- 
mittee of that House made a great 
merit of reducing it frém 2,000]. to 
1,500]. a year. The salary of the 
Public Secretary of the Master-Ge- 
neral of the Ordnance had been in- 


creased fourfold. The office of his 


Under Secretary having been de- 
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clared useless, by a Committee of 
that House had been abolished, but 
did the House suppose that the salary 
of 3001. a year was therefore saved 
to the country? No; there hap- 
pened to be two Clerks in the office, 
and the 300]. a year was actually 
divided between them (hear, hear! 
and laughter). The same profuse 
and profligate expenditure took place 
in every other braach of this De- 
partment. The Storekeepers at Dover 
had received a salary of 5001., and 
had now retired upon a pension of 
3301. a year.—The Honourable Gen- 
(Mr. Ward) had 
not denied the amount of the salary, 
but he (Mr. Hume) was sorry to 


tleman opposite 


hear him contradict the statement of 
the Storekeeper having retired, be- 
he 


named 


cause must have known that a 


person a Freeman 


Langiey, 
of Queenborough, was appointed to 
The 


Storekeeper at Dover, in the year 


succeed him. salary of the 
1796, when he had much more duty 
to perform than at the present time, 
1201., 


progressively 


was only and. it had been 
it was 


he Honourable 


increased till 
now 500]. a year. 
Member went on to shew that the 
amount of expenditure had increased 
in the same proportion in the Colonial 
Departments, by a comparison of items 
in the year 1796, and at the present 
time, at Malta, Gibraltar, Barbadoes, 
and the Cape of Good Hope. There 
was a charge of 3,0001. a year for an es- 
tablishment for the manufacture of 
gunpowder at Faversham, where there 
was not a single barrel of gunpowder. 
In point of fact, the mills at Faver- 
In 1819, at the 
period when there was mueh boast of 


sham had been let. 
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economy, and after those mills were 
let, anew clerk ofthename of M‘Kenzie 
was appointed (hear hear!). More 
than that, a Captain Hely was appoint- 
ed an Inspector of Gunpowder, al- 
though there was no gunpowder to in- 
spect (a laugh). If the establishment 
at Faversham was got rid of, the coun- 
try would not only save 4,0091.a year, 
but it could dispose of the houses— 
for there, as wellas at Sheerness, the 
various clerks have houses ; not that 
they reside there, but they rent them 
out to others, particularly at Sheer- 
ness, the clerks themselves residing at 
fJueenborough (hear!). Evenat Sheer- 
nesg, an assistant, who had only two 
rooms, iets them ont to a keeper of 
convicts, and resides himse}f at Queen- 
borough. It was to be obserwed, that 
the Ordnance Clerks were suffered to 
vote at elections ; it would be for the 
Ziguse to consider upon what grounds 
those persons were thus qualified, 
when persons holding similar situations 
in the Customs and the Stamps were 
incapacitated (hear, hear, hear!). 
There were three vessels employed in 
the Ordnance department at Sheerness. 
Two of the Masters were Jurats of 
Queenborough (a laugh): there was 
seldom more than one man on board of 
them in time of peace, as they scarcely 
ever made a trip but in carrying wood, 
the property of the public, to places 
where it had no right to be sent. Be- 
sides, there were the floating maga- 
zines, kept up at a considerable ex- 
pence, and which never could be want- 
ing, unless on some pressing emergency: 
The powder kept on board must be 
deteriorated. But, as a proof of the 
sacrifice that was made in that depart- 
ment to election purposes, the sixty- 
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six persons receiving wages on board 
that craft were all Freemen of Queen- 
borough (hear, hear!), He must say 
that such a disposition of the public 
money was corruption in its broadest 
sense.—In the Dock-yards, if a poor 
labourer took two brass nails he be- 
came liable to transportation, but he 
could prove the fact that Storekeepers 
could take them away with impunity in 
boats-full (hear, hear!). At Waltham 
Abbey there was for the establish- 
ment 1,1131., for repairs 7,0001., al- 
though not a thousand barrels of gun-- 
powder were manufactured there. 
There was another item of 45,000]. for 
gunners—how they were disposed 
it was impossible to understand. At 
Waltham Abbey there was said to be 
stationed a Serjeant, who keeps @ 
grocer’s shopnine miles off. At Wool-- 
wieh 4,0901. was paid to Clerks, a sum 
that exceeded the amount paid to all 
the individuals employed as artificers 
In these Estimates: 
there were five items to the amount of 
35,000/. for taking accounts of old 
That money, he understood,. 


and labourers. 


stores. 
was expended amongst persons speci- 
ally sent from head-quarters to the out 
depots, although each of these had its 
own local establishment which could 
discharge the duty. He begged to call 
the attention of the Honourable Mem- 
ber connected with the Ordnance (Mr, 
Ward) to one observation. What, he 
wished to know, prevented the returns 
of the artillery and the corps of arti- 
ficers and engineers from being laid 
before the House in separate regiments 
in the same manner as the regiments of 
the line in the Army Estimates? It 
would afford the House great facility in 
understanding the details. He saw no 
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objection to such a system instead of 
the return now made in the lump. He 
next referred to the Civil Establish- 
ment of the College at Woolwich. 
The 
reduced by the 


which cost the country 7,789/. 
Cadets had been 
present Master-Ganeral from 150 to 
130, but he considered they were 
With a half- 
pay amounting to 509,0901., and so 


still too numerous. 


many young officers anxious to be 
employed, he thought it not only ex- 
pensive, but injurious to the young 
men themselves, to keep that establish- 
ment so high, particularly where there 
were not fifty commissions inthe year 
to be granted. In the charge under 
the heads of ‘* Extraordinaries’’ there 
was no other explanation but three 
words, viz. Repairs, Current Services, 
and Contingencies, while the amount 
was 208,000]. 
stores was 40,0001. at the very moment, 


The charge for old 


too, when they were selling most va- 


luable stores. He trusted the House 


would obtain some information as to 
the Irish Establishment of the Ord- 
nance. The expense of that at Dub- 
lin‘ amounted to 7,6601., while the 


amount of the expenditure for the 
artificers and labourers through all 
Treland did not- exceed 6,7601. In the 
stating all these particulars, he did not 
blame the Honourable Member. He 
found fault with the system. The im- 
portant fact was to be recollected, 
that these officers received larger pay 
at that moment than during a period of 
extended warfare, when the ten per 
cent. Income Tax was deducted from 
their salaries. Taking also the in- 
crease of the value of money at 25 or 
30 per cent., he might say that their 
salaries had been increased full 40 per 
cent.(hear, hear). He hadnohesitation 
in saying, that under a proper system, 
he could see his way to a reduction of 
the present galling taxation to the 
amount of five millions. He recom- 
mended that consideration to the No- 
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ble Lord opposite (Castlereagh). Let 
him not be deterred by any apprehen- 
sions of the loss of patronage, for he 
may depend on it, that the fewer good 
things of that kind he had to give 
iway, the greater the favor would be 
in the distribution.—He then pro- 
ceeded to remark upon the list of com- 
pensations, and said it contained the 
aames of many persons who had not 
served longer periods than two, four, 
or five years, This, however, was 
juite consistent with the whole of the 
system which he had felt it his duty 
to point out thus minutely to the atten- 
tion «f the House; he trusted there 
would be no objection to the motion 
which he was now to submit, and if 
the Honourable Gentlemen opposite 
thought proper to concede the infor- 
mation required by that motion, he 
hoped the details would be printed at 
once, and in such a way, as to afford 
the information in the mest satisfactory 
shape. He concluded by moving, 
that the Ordnance Estimates for the 
present year be submitted to the 
House in detail, distinguishing in sepa- 
rate columns the amount of salaries to 
all officers, with the particular salary 
to each, the amount of expence in each 
department, with the total amount of 
the whole, distinguishing every new 
office since the year 1793; also that 
returns be made in separate columns 
of the increase of salary and compensa- 
tion to each officer since the year 
1796. 


Mr. Warp objected to this 
motion on the ground of the ex- 
treme inconvenience and useless 
This 


was a pretty excuse to make with 


trouble that it would create. 


the fact before our eyes, that the 
collecting and the paying away 
of the taxes costs us six millions 
ayear. This is enough to pay 
a hundred thousand clerks at 
sixty pounds a year each, which 
is more than Merchants’ Clerks 


upon an average receive, though 


they work from morning till night. 
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With such a fact before us, is it 
not monstrous to hear the Minis- 
ters state that inconvenience and 
trouble are things to be thought of 
in a case like this ? 

Mr. Warp, who is the Secre- 
tary, or something else to the 
Ordnance, complained that he had 
been taken unawares without any 
document to assist his memory / 
Why, this was the very thing 
that Mr. Hume complained of! 
He complained that there was no 
document sufficiently illustrative 
of the subject. He, indeed, was 
not to be expected to be minutely 
correct as to sums ; but his oppo- 
nents had all the means of cor- 
rectness in their hands. Mr. 
Hume had had to collect his in- 
formation from all quarters and 
corners ; and, therefore, it was 
not to be expected that he should 
be correct, minutely correct, in 
hardly one particular; and yet, 
Mr. Warp, to whom every part 
of the subject must have been so 
familiar, was unable to overset 
any one material fact brought 
forward by Mr. Hume. 

The way, in my opinion, to 
assail these accounts is this: to 


assert nothing particular relating 


to them ; but to state, generally, 
a firm belief of their falsehood ; 
and to insist that that belief is 
well founded, and ought to be 
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regarded as well founded, until 
disproved by a detailed statement, 
such as every distributor of cash 
owes to his principal. If your 
Steward were to bring you in an 
account, exhibiting nothing but 
lumping sums; so much received 
for rents; so much for heriots ; 
so much for ¢ithes; so much for 
renewals; and, on the other side, 
so much for repairs ; so much for 
working people and servants; so 
much for horses, mules, asses, car- 
riages, waggons and carts. If your 
Steward were to present you such 
an account; and were never to 
present you with ascrap of paper, 
as to the who, the when and where ; 
if your Steward were to present 
you with such an account, and 
were to shirk, on one pretence or 
another, out of all your efforts to 
get at detail ; would you not 
say, 
certainly 


have a clear right to 
‘‘these accounts are 
‘false; I firmly believe these 
** accounts to be false”? Surely 
Of 


such a Man and such accounts, 


you would have such right. 


you would have aclear right to 
presume every thing that was bad, 
every thing that was false. 

This, therefore, is the way that 
I should proceed with their esti- 
mates. I should presume of them 
thus: I should hold them up to 
the public as false things, until, 
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by minute detail, they had been | Member of Parliament, especially 
proved to be true. Besides, I |in circumstances like the present. 
would call for a detailed account} This is what I have been harping 
of the last year’s expenditure. A “upon for years. It is very true 
sum of money is voted upon esti- that padliatives are of no use ; it 
mate before hand. I know what is very true that economical Re- 
was voted for the last year; and form is nonseuse ; it is very true 


are not the Guardians of tha pub- that nothing can come to good, 


lic purse to be informed of what 
has been done with that money ? 
flowever, this exposure made by 


It 


has gone forth and opened tle 


Mr. Hume was a good one. 


that there never can be good 
Government here again, without 
a Reform of the Parliament ; 
but, it is also very true that the 
way to get a Reform of the Par- 


eyes of a great many persons. | liament, is not to make long bawl- 
He did not carry his motion. The ing speeches upon what are 
Ministers beat him, however, only | called ridiculously enough, “ con- 
by 14 votess There were 44/ stitutional questions,” and about 
for his motion and 58 against | the “ state of the Nation,” and 
it; let it be observed, too, that| about what is doing among the 


before the division took place, 
Lord CasTLEREAGH Mr- 
Warp pledged themselves to lay 


and 


before the House, in another 
shape, all the information sought 


to be obtained by Mr. Hume. It 


Devils in Austria or in India ; but 
by 


here at home; and especially 


exposing the transactions 


touch 
This 


is the way to geta Reform of 


those transactions which 


the pockets of the people. 





does not signify whether this| the Parliament, because it shows 


pledge be redeemed or not. It 
is manifest that even the Ministe- 
rial Majority were rendered rather 
unsteady by this irregular battery 
of Mr. Hume; and that gentle- 


man deserves the thanks of every 


friend of Reform in particular. 


We have, in this transaction, | 


the people how their money is 


disposed of by the Parliament as 
at present constituted. There is 
no man who does not feel at the 
present moment the necessity of 
curtailing useless expenses; he 
compares the extravagance ex- 


posed by Mr. Hume with his own 


7. | 
a striking proof of the value of | wretched penury.. He sees the 


industry, without which talent 
and integrity are useless in a 


Parliament, the Guardians of. his 





|purse, winking at this extra- 
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vagance ; and, the conclusion in 
his mind is that the way to put 
an end to the extravagance, and 
the only way, is, to obtain a 
Reform ; that is to say, to obtain 
other Guardians of the public 
purse ; to obtain other sort of 
men to guard it; to obtain, in 
short, that which a Lord would 
obtain under similar circumstan- 
ces, a change of Stewards. 

I have always contended, that 
an incorruptible and industrious 
man is able todo a great deal of 
good in the House of Commons. 
To save a Million a year will not 
but towards 
effecting that Reform, without 


save the Nation ; 


which the Nation cannot be saved, 
a good exposure of the mis-ap- 
plication of only ten thousand 
pounds a year will do a great deal 
more than a_ thousand long 
winded speeches, upon the sub- 
ject of Reform itself; the latter 
merely tend to show (even if 
they be good speeches, which is 
not always the case) that the 
people have a right to such and 
such exercise of political power ; 
but men frequently have a right 
to do that which is of very little 
use to them ; and unless you 
show to people in general, that a 
Reform will do them some good ; 
that is to say, that they will gain 


something by it, you talk about 
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Reform to very little purpose. 
Now, exposures such as that 
made by Mr. Hume show the 


people clearly, that the people 
lose for want of a Reform; be- 


cause they clearly see, that the 
money could not be thus wasted, 
if a Reform were to take place. 
The Don has always been say- 
ing, that a man could do no good 
in the House of Commons; and 
in order to give proof in his own 
practise, of his utter abhorrence 
of inconsistency, he has always 
taken [special care to secure for 
himself, by one means or another, 
a seat in that House. I have 
always contended that a man 
could do a great deal in that 
House ; but then, such man mnst 
have industry; such man must 
not stick himself up as number 
one, never to open his lips, ex- 
cept upon what are stupidly call- 
ed Such 


man must work; he must attend 


“© great occasions.” 


to the affairs of the country ; and 
particularly to its money affairs. 
Such man must make himself 
acquainted with the detail of alk 
the departments ; and must be 
ready to detect, expose and 
blazon forth all the rogueries and 
villanies that he can bring to 
light. 
great deal of good; 


Such a man may do a 
and such 
man only it is that labours effec- 
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tually in the cause of Reform. 
A thousand long speeches about 
Magna-Charta, the Bill of Rights, 
interlarded with twenty thousand 
quotations from antiquated Law- 
yers, from Latin Poets, and from 
English Play Books, would not 
produce a thousandth part of the 
effect upon the minds of the peo- 
ple, that has been produced by 
this one little exposure on the 
part of Mr. HuME. 

Nor, are the taste and the 
jadgment of the people to be cen- 
sured here. ‘* What good will 
«it dous?” Thisis the question 
which people always put, and 
that they reasonably put to every 
man whio proposes an alteration 
in public matters; and that they 
ought to put, too, especially when 
so material an alteration is pro- 
posed, as that which is included 
in the words Reform of Parlia- 
ment. Talk to them of their 
Rights ; talk to them of ancient 
usage ; talk to them about Li- 
berty ; talk as long as you please 
about these things, they will not 
hear you, and they ought not to 
hear you, till you can prove to 
them that the change would do 
them good. It is very pretty 
upon paper totalk about Liberty 
in the abstract ; very pretty things 
called constitutions, are to be 
read in little duodecimo volumes , 
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every thing fits as nicely as can 
be; all corruptions are guarded 
against; every thing is to move 
like clock-work ; and men are so 
nearly in a celestial state, that 
oue wonders why they should die 
in order to find their way to Hea- 
ven. This is all exceedingly 
delightful. 
ral or farce, it might form a very 


Of romance, pasto- 


good subject, and might redound 
greatly to the profit of Circulating 
Libraries ; but, as towards pro- 
ducing Reform of Parliament, 
never will it have the small- 
est effect upon the minds of the 
people of England. They will 
always ask what good the thing 
will do them; and the best way 
of answering them is to make ex- 
posures like that now made by 
Mr. HuME. 

I.et me observe, that this 
while it exhibits 
the enormous extravagance to 
the public view, exhibits also the 


eXp osure, 


cause of that extravagance, which, 
as the public must clearly see, is 
that very Borough system, of 
which we complain, and of which 
we wish to get‘rid. How advan- 
tageous, ‘therefore, would it have 
been, ifa Member, who has had 
a seat for the last twenty six years, 
and who has been so generously 
supported by the people; how 
advantageous to us would it have 
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been, if he had exerted hiuself 
in this truly wseful manner; in- 
stead of treating us to a long 
speech once a year upon abstract 
principles of ‘freedom and upon 
antiquated Law ? ‘‘Inconsistent,” 
let them cry till the Cuckoo him- 
self is beaten out of the field; but 
never have I been inconsistent in 
this: like Cuckoo or Lap-wing, 
or Guinea-Fowl have I continued 
to clamour for incessant assaults 
upon the system in the way of ex- 
posure as to matters of money. 
It is here that people feel; and 
that they ought to feel, too. We 
are not less famous for our brag- 
ging than for our voluntary self- 


accusation. And, in this latter 


respect we are pretty nearly as 
We call 
ourselves a money-loving people ; 
we have no scruple to say that we 
have no feeling except in the 
This is very far from 
and I have never 


unjust as in the former, 


pocket. 
being true; 
seen, for my part, any people so 
little sensible in the pocket as the 
English are ; except, perhaps, the 
Irish, who seem to have no care 
about any thing. This I know, 
of the people of America, that 
their Government must take very 
good care how they even talk a- 
bout touching the pocket. I by 
no means blame this disposition 
in the Americans. They are a 
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sensible people ; and they know 
that money is power, and 
particularly in the hands of 
a Government. Far be it 
from me, therefore, to blame 
the people of England, be- 
cause arguments founded on 
their immediate 
more weight than such as are 
founded on abstract docirines 
about Liberty and Law. But 
whatever may be the right or the 
wrong in their notions and their 
feelings, we know that the fact 
is, that there is no argument so 
powerful as that which addresses 
itself to the pocket. It is in na- 
ture and in reason that it should 
be thus; but, at any rate, thus 
it is. 

Therefore, Ihave always been 
of opinion, that, in order to effect 
a Reform of the Parliament, the 
people must be shown and clearly 
shown, that such Reform would 
be for their interest ; not for their 
moral interest; not for their in- 
tellectual interest: but for their 
pecuniary interest; for the bet- 
tering of their lot; for the im- 
provement of the circumstances 
of every individual man of them. 
It is upon this principle that I 
have always proceeded; and 
whatever degree of effect I have 
produced, has, I am satisfied, 
been produced solely by ‘expo- 


interests have 
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sures of a nature similar to that 
riow made by Mr. Hume; but 
made by him with ten thousand 
times as much effect as I could 
ever hope to produce in any single 
instance ; the 
whole press of the kingdom to 
circulate what he had the merit 
to bring forth. 


because he has 


Can a Member of Parliament, 
then, do no good ? 
say that he cannot, what a shame 


If he only 


is it that he should ask any one to 


elect him? But what a greater 


shame is it for him to fill a seat, 
to attempt to do nothing, and still 


to hold himself forth as anxiously 
desirous to effect a Reform and to 
restore the country to prosperity 
And what are 
those people to think of themselves 


and happiness ? 


who: make such a bustle and such 
a fuss, to carry an election, and 
who make such a boasting and 
such a triumphing when they have 
effected it; and who, after all, 
have done nothing but put in some 
poor gentleman that is wholly 
unfit for any thing beyond aye and 
no? That the rotten Boroughs do 
this is natural enough. To see 
a set of corrupted and bribed va- 
gabonds breaking one another’s 
skulls for they know not what or 
whom is natural enough. And, 
that the persons they, at last choose 
should think themselves at liberty 
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never to do any thing but vote ; 
and not even that, unless they 
choose, is also natural enough. 
But, that this county of Middle- 
sex should have been kept ina 
fourteen days agitation and fer- 
ment; that great numbers of men, 
and good men, men of property, 
and menof sense, too, should have 
been ranning or galloping about 
all that time, under the banners 
of liberty and Reform, to put ina 
man, who, during three Sessions 
of Parliament, has never made 
even an attempt of the slightest 
sort, to effect any useful purpose ; 
to detect and expose any thing, 
the exposure of which might tend 
to the grand object for which he 
was elected; that this should take 
place; that a choice like this 
should be voluntarily made by 
friends of Reform; that the elec- 
tion of such a man should be 
deemed a triumph, and that, too, 
by the Reformers; that all this 
should be, if it be not calculated 
to excite astonishment, and even 
indignation, is certainly not caleu- 
lated to excite very vivid hopes 
as to the success of the grand ob- 
ject for which we have so long 
been contending. 

I have no particular objection 
to Mr. Wauurrpreab: indeed, I 
have noneat all. I do not know 
any thing of him. It,will be said, 
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in the old cant, that i attack him. 
Ido not attack him. It will be 
said that he has done nothing 
wrong. Very true, except that 
ke has done nothing right. He 
has done nothing at all; and that 
is precisely what I find fault with ; 
that is precisely the thing. There 
are sins {of omission as well as of 
commission ; and it is of the for- 
mer of these, that this Member 
There are two other 
the of 

Parliament was 


is guilty. 

gentlemen, putting 
whom into 
deemed a great triumph at Read- 
dng and at Southampton. These 
are both very good sort of men ; 
but they do nothing in Par- 
liament. This is the fault that 
I find of them. The excuse 
is, that they are no speakers, 
and I can easily conceive, that 
a man of great knowledge and 
excellent capacity, may be so 
constituted as to feek abashed 
by the sort of salutation that 


he would get from a Ministerial 


majority : nevertheless such man 
He can- 


is amongst his equals. 
not be unaware of the rights 
which his situation gives him. 
He might draw up resolutions. 
It would require but very little 
nerve to read these, and to 
make a plain statement of facts, 
80 important in themselves as 
to extort attention. Besides, 
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every Member knows that there 
are gentlemen with pen in hand 
to take down what he says 
and to send it in a few hours 
to every corner of the kingdom. 
Every Member knows, in short, 
that he is actually speaking to 
fifteen Millions of people. If a 
consideration like this will not 
move him to action, can he 
be said to possess spirit and 
zeal enough to render him worthy 
of the vote even of one single 
pot-walloper ! 

I shall be told, because I 
have been told, that a Member 
may be a very worthy man, 
and yet not have the capacity 
to canvass a public account or 
to frame a set of resolutions ; 
to which proposition I assent, 
only with this reserve as to 
the application of the word 
worthy: that he may be very 
worthy of a good house, a 
good table, good carriages and 
horses, servants and hounds ; 
very worthy of a good estate ; 
very worthy of beautiful gar- 
dens, pleasure grounds and parks ; 
very worthy of a seat in the 
bowers of Paradise, but very 
unworthy of a seat in Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. Hume knows pretty well 
what it is to have to stand the sa- 


lutation of a Ministerial majority ; 
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and even of some of those on 
his own side ‘of the House ; 
for, be it known to those who 
have forgotten the fable of the 
Dog in the Manger, that there 
are enough of the timid, the 
talentless and the lazy to hate 
the zealous, the industrious and 
the active detectors and exposers 
of corruption much more than 
they hate the Ministers them- 
selves. Many a man, aware of 
the effect of this dog in manger 
feeling, has been restrained from 
doing his duty, though well able 
and though sincerely desirous to 
do it. Mr. Hume seems to have 
set'the dog in manger at defi- 
ance ; and if he persevere he will 
find his reward in the approbation 
of all the good and sound part 
of the community. 

Far as I have exceeded the 
bounds that I had prescribed to 
myself as to the length of this 
Article I cannot conclude with- 
out making an observation or two 
as to the conduct of Ministers 
in this’ case. That conduct is 
not to be censured by any one, 
who does not wish for a Reform 
of the Parliament. 
the 


We see in 
exposure made by Mr. 
Hume, an additional proof of 
the radical vices of the system, 
but, we also see in it an addi- 
tional proof, that it is the system 
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and not the Ministers that the 
blame attaches to. These Ord- 
nance Estimatés are very bad, to 
be sure; but like the goings on’ 
at Elections, they are a part of 
the system. They may be cor- 
but then other 
things must be corrected too; 
Army, Navy, Barracks, Military 
Colleges, Light-Houses, Crown 
Lands, Public Charities, Grants 
to Emigrants, Grants to the 


rected ; aye, 


Clergy, Secret-Service Money, 


Carnatic Commission, Com- 
missioners of Accounts, Excise 
Board; and God knows how 
all’ 


and then, 


many things besides : 
must be corrected: 
what becomes of the systein *? 
CANNING says that the Boroughs 
Why, 
these things support the Bo- 


roughs, and the Boroughs cause 


are the constitution / 


these things: they are, recipro- 
The 


earth does not more naturally 


cally, cause and effect. 


produce weeds, and is not more 
naturally kept in heart by the 
rotting of those weeds, than these 
things are produced by the Bo- 
roughs, and that the Boroughs 
are fed and sustained by these 
things. 

Foolish, therefore, or exces- 
sively hypocritical is the man who 
affects to disapprove of the things 
exposed by Mr. Hum, and who 

Z 
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yet does not want a Reform of the 
Parliament. I declare that I 
could net look the Ministers in 
the face while I exposed or cen- 
sured any mis-application of the 
public money, unless I, at the 
same time, called for a change in 
the constitution of the House. 
The Ministers are really not to 
blame, any more than any other 
Members of the House who are 
not active in the cause of Reform. 
I look upon the Member for Read- 


ing and that Member for South- 


ampton to whom I more parti- 
cularlularly allude; and I look 
‘upon the Member for Middlesex ; 
I look upon all these and many 
others, equally inoffensive men, 


to be just as much in fault as the [ 


These latter 
merely Members of the Parlia- 
ment 


Ministers. are 
Every thing they do has 
a tendency to support the Borough 
system: Army, Barracks, Ba- 
nishment-Bill; every thing has 
this tendency. Well: The other 
Members whomI have just men- 
tiofied must know that the mea- 
sures of the Ministry are all ne- 
cessary to support the Borough 
system; and as those Members 
do nothing to injure the Borough 
system; all the difference between 
the two is that the Ministers hold 
the thing up, and the others con- 
nive at it’s standing. - 
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But, talk of inconsistency, in- 
deed, what shall we say of those 
hypocritical or ridiculous mortals 
who cry out against such things 
as the Ordnance Estimates, and 
cry out still louder against Re- 
form! Perhaps they will say 
that such things as the Ordnance 
Estimates could be corrected 
without a Reform; but what 
audacity_must they have to say 
this after the result of the motion 
of Mr. Hume! 


Estimate ; here is the exposure ; 


Here is the 


here is the House voting against 
the motion after the exposure ; 
and yet these consistent gentle- 
men censure the Estimate, and 
censure Reform too ! 

The exposure is good: it does 
great good: it sink§ into men’s 
minds : it saps the fortress of 
corruption : but let the Ministers 
be censured by no man for the 
matter which is the ground of 
that exposure, unless that man be 
decidedly for a change of the 
system ; for without a change of 
the system, and that, too, by a 
Reform of the Parliament, such 
abuses cannot be removed. — 

I have often thought, and I 
think it still, that the Ministers 
themselves must hate this - sys- 
tem; that they must ‘curse it 
every day that they rise and every 
night that they goto bed. They 
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know that they are exposed to a 
prodigious quantity of hatred. 
They have no rival worth notice 
in this respect, short of Satan 
himself; and they cannot like 
this; and what is more they 
know they do not deserve it. 
They are merely the instruments 
in the hands of the system; this 
system cramps them in all sorts 
of ways; they can scarcely be 
called free-agents, except in the 
performing the mere oflices of 
nature. They are aecused of re- 


ceiving immense emoluments 
from patronage. And they know 
too well that they have but very 
little really to themselves. What 
a life then, this is to lead, when 
they can scarcely choose their own 


Ifl 


were a Minister under such cir- 


underlings and confidants? 


cumstances I would gladly change 
situations with the fellow that I see 
driving a dung cart this moment 


1 should 
then, at any rate, have the com- 


before the window. 


mand of my horses; I should 
know when my day’s work was 
done, and 
ble for my conduct only to one 


should be accounta- 


man. 

Every exposure; every inci- 
dent that arises only tends .to 
convice us, that a radical change 
in the system is necessary; and 
ought to admonish us against 
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attaching any very great weight 
to any contemplated change of 
men as Ministers. We never 
can too often repeat the assertion 
that the Ministers are merely in- 
struments in the hands of those 
who fill the seats in Parliament. 
Nothing have they done, and no- 
thing can they do without the ap- 
probation of those persons; and 
we do great wrong to our own 
cause as well as to the Ministers 
in affecting to impute public evils 
of any sort to the Jatter. For the 
distresses of the country the Mi- 
nisters are no more to blame than 
any other Members of Parlia- 
ment. The causes are to be 
found in acts of the Parliament, 
and not in any thing done by the 
Ministers themselves, who have 
merely brought in those Bills, 


which could have become 


not 
Laws without a majority of the 
Parliament giving them their as- 
sent. I conclude, therefore, with 
a request to my readers to keep 
their eye upon this point, and not 
to suffer themselves to be led 
astray from it by any invectives 
against particular men. 

Whether any part of the No- 
bility who have more immediate 
influence than others will come 
forward with a proposition for 
Reform, I do not know; I hardly 


think that they will, The love 
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of power is, perhaps, next to|attempt something in order to 


the love of Iife, in point, of give them a check; it seems 
strength and constancy. Tojnecessary to make an attempt 
give up power, and particularly |to show, that religion does not 
power of such a description, at-|require in its votaries madness, 
tended with so many advantages, | slavery, or starvation. The; au- 
will seem to the greater part|thor would, for his part, gladly 
something like parting with life.|see the affairs of religion left to 
It is useless to reason with such|the management of the Clergy; 





feelings. We must, therefore, but, since Societies of lay persons 
leave the thing to time; let it) have taken upon them to school 
take it’s chance ; and, with what | the nation in matters of religion, 
patience we may, wait the result.| he sees, as yet, nothing to pre- 
vent him from taking a . small 





share in the concern. He has a 
COBBETT’S RELIGIOUS great horror of that religion, which 
PR ACTS. requires. the sword to sustain it, 
That which he will endeavour to’ 

On Wednesday next, being|teach is not of this kind. His 
the Ist of March, will be yer Konoha will be in the Duodecimo 
lished, price 3d., the first Nom-| form, on good paper, in print of 
ber (to be continued monthly) a suitable size. The 12 Numbers 
of Religious Tracts, by Wit- | will make a neat little volume, 
LIAM CoBpBeTT. — Tlie nation;and he has the vanity to think, 
having been imundated by a tor-| that this volume will be in-exist- 





rent of stuff, under this gene- 1 eeee long after the Tracts of the 
Tract-Society and the Society 
cant and rant and maddening itself shall have returned to their: 


ral mame of religious tracts ; 


nonsense being rolling on in, native earth and have been wholly 
full tide, it seems necessary to forgotten. 
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